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‘Digitacwatch— RG) cae k Please note that TAC has moved again 
Good news from the cyberfront. The entire collection of TACs, (although not very far this time). 


as) 


including the complete text of every issue from 1 to 52, is now The p ostal address is now 
available online at http://bubl.ac.uk/org/tacit/tac/. All issues 3F o Grohard. © " sic th 
are now in HTML, with the plain-text versions from 1994 (when erry . as sad ; Vambuskenneth, 
TAC was accessible via telnet and gopher) recently upgraded. Stirling FK9 SND 

The collection is searchable too, which surely must help with The phone number and email address 
oe Oe remain the same: 01786 450047 


So a big thank you to lan Baines, who digitised four of the early 
issues (TAC 8-11), to Robin Campbell for TACs 3 and 4, and to 
Alun-Peter Fisher, Denise Currie and Les Smillie, for TACs 5, 
6 and 7 respectively. The project would never have been com- — Grant Hutchison’s Hill Dictionary — 
pleted without their help and encouragement, and this is very ; 

much appreciated. Thanks also to the good people of the BUBL skoptsy (s'‘koptsi) n. 

Information Service at Strathclyde University, who continue to | Self-castration, 


and Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com 


provide our digital home. [The Skopts, a Russian sect much 

It’s not yet laurel-resting time, however, as there are still quite enamoured of the practice.] 

a few graphics missing. All the early issues are complete, up Hill usage: “Jeez-o, I was close to 
to TAC25, but there are missing Murdos, Swans and Tylers in skoptsy dangling on top of that deer 
the 20s, 30s and 40s. These will be added over the coming fence. Did you not hear me yelling?” 


months as time permits. The formatting is also being enhanced 
— nothing fancy of course (we're staying fairly minimalist), just | Smoove (snuv) v intr. 
making better use of fonts, tables and stylesheets. And there | To glide steadily and purposefully 


might be other features in due course, such as an author [Old Norse sntia, to twirl or cause 

index and a topic index. After all, we have a big collection of to turn] 

stuff, with a lot of excellent and intelligent writing as well as a Hill usage: “So when we smelt that stew, 
tremendous amount of guff and a fair sprinkling of silliness, we just naturally snooved straight over 
which is as it should be. Maybe it’s time to puff out our chests to their tent 2” 


a bit more, be proud of what TAC has achieved (not sure what 
that is exactly) and be more confident and assertive, both on- | abderian (ab'derion) adj. 


line and offline. Pertaining to foolish or excessive laughter 
And anyway, we have to keep ahead of the competition. Not [Thracian city of Abdera, birthplace of 
the likes of TGO, which remains offline and just gets more Democritus, the “laughing philosopher” ] 
bland and error-prone as it gets glossier and dearer, but the Hill usage: “So I was leading this 


other online TAC, which coincidentally also has 52 online 
issues. To discover what this other TAC is you'll need to 
access TAC52 online — the first (and probably the last) time 
we've played this annoying trick. The Adventure Continues. 


Alan Blanco 


: Ronald Turnbull, Adam Watson, Scottish outlets 
A . . Craig Weldon From all Nevisport and Tiso (inc John 


ludicrous overhanging pitch with wet 
ice everywhere, and the sleet started 
— I tell you, I got a wee bit abderian 
for a while.” 
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oe to its occasional popular depiction as “a Munrobaggers’ fanzine”, TAC doesn’t often major on Munros pure 
and simple — there are far too many other interesting categories of hill around to be so single-mindedly tunnel-visioned. 
But whether or not the Reverend Archibald Eneas Robertson did actually reach the top of all 283 Munros on the original 
list of Scottish 3000-footers (and TAC has aired scepticism about this in previous issues), there is no doubt that he 
claimed the first completion with an ascent of Meall Dearg above the Coe on 28 September 1901. 

This date has seen its centenary since the last issue of TAC appeared, and it ought to be recorded in some way given that 
more than a few modern-day Munroists looked to mark the occasion either en masse or alone. It was a date with resonance, 
and so, on this and the next couple of pages, there is a smattering of festschrift pieces to mark the anniversAERy. 

At least three people, Alan Haworth, Colin Brash and Peter Willimott (on Carn Aosda, of all places) completed 
Munro rounds on the exact centenary itself, and Messrs Haworth and Brash both feature here. The former recounts what 
could be labelled a political completion, given the number of parliamentarians who travelled to Mull’s Ben More. Colin 
Brash wrapped things up more quietly on Beinn Alligin, in just about the only corner of Scotland to see some sun that day: 
a breakfast below Liathach “with the rain pelting the tent and the wind doing a good job too”, gave way to “a superb 
day with all the tops clear to the Cuillin — somebody somewhere was helping me!”. Colin’s drawings (overleaf) show 
both Alligin and his first ever Munro, An Teallach, climbed in July 1991 — “adull one to start with”. 

Next comes Gordon Jarvie, whose own plans to complete on 28/9/2001 were thwarted by the weather on those selfsame 
Cuillin. His eventual Bruach na Frithe finish came exactly 1201 months after AER’s. And finally, on pp4-5, TAC is proud to 
present a radical thespian delight courtesy of the acclaimed 2:84 Theatre Company, first performed at the big AER 


centenary weekend held at Inchree. Over 50 folk attended this — superbly organ- 
ised by decaMunroist Stewart Logan — and most dutifully trudged up Meall 
Dearg, from the north on the Saturday, a century and a day after AER’s ascent. It 
felt very odd to suddenly pop up in the middle of the Aggy Ridge without having 
traversed any of it, but after the regulation cairn-kissing a few folk turned either east 
or west while the no-times-Munroist editor accompanied five-times-Munroist 
Andrew Fraser in an amiable amble over the Corbett Garbh Bheinn. (A couple of 
the party contrived to shoot off into the wrong corrie from Caolasnacon and ended 
up on Sgorr nam Fiannaidh instead of Meall Dearg, but we won’t go into that.) 
Next big, anniversary? Well, Ronnie Burn’s centenary springs to mind, and there 
seems little doubt that he definitely did climb them all, subsidiary tops included. 
So keep your diaries clear for Beinn a’Chroin on 20/7/2023 — by which time we 
should have just about reached TAC150, so it could well be a double celebration... 


FRIENDS AcRoSs THE YEARs.., 


Alan Haworth, secretary to the Parliamentary Labour 
Party at Westminster, spent 17 years climbing his first 
17 Munros. In 1984, “as the party appeared to be 
disintegrating”, he took up Munrobagging, “to have a 
serious goal which | could achieve by my own efforts, 
and something to look forward to on long winter 
nights”. The goal was scored on Mull on 28 September. 


23 October 1966 Three mini-buses have been hired 
by the St Andrews University Mountaineering Club to 
take a gaggle of first-year students to Glen Dochart 
for a forced march up one of the most relentless 
and unforgiving slopes the Scottish hills have to offer. 
“Freshers”, we were called. Some of that seemed to 
imply an innocence about to be lost on the slopes of 
Ben More. A lot later | realised that it had been an 
outing designed to separate the sheep from the 
goats, the tough from the weak, to reduce the numbers 
in the club to manageable proportions. Although a 
borderline case — | was one of the stragglers at the 
back of this strung-out party as it raced up the hill 
and into the encircling gloom — | must have passed 
this test, because that day | went on to Stob Binnein 
and a fortnight later was with the club on their next 
meet, in Glen Etive. | was 18 years old, newly away 
from home and — coming from south of the Border — 
had never heard of Hugh Munro, never mind AER. Al- 
though | didn’t know it, a long journey had just begun. 

28 September 2001 Thirty-four years and eleven 
months later — on what had become known as The 
Day, a large party of my friends mustered on the 


beach the bottom of another Ben More, this time on 
Mull, for my completion and to celebrate AER’s cen- 
tenary. The weather was fairly dreadful. We were met 
by cold winds off Loch na Keal and a dense cloudbase 
at about 400m. The general grim mood was: this is 
what we’ve come to do, so we are going to do it. Above 
600m the wind was gale force and it started to rain 
very heavily. On any other occasion | think we would 
have turned back. But we persevered and, when we 
reached the flat summit ridge at about 950m, the wind 
suddenly dropped. At the cairn it was completely calm. 
Visibility was no more than 30 metres. 

| was a little ahead of the others and reached the 
cairn alone and in tears. It was awful, very sad, the 
end. It felt like a death. My wife caught me up as | 
kissed the cairn, just like Robertson 100 years before, 
and the others crowded in close after, beaming, offering 
handshakes, hugs and back-thumping congratulations. 
| felt disconsolate. But champagne quickly changes 
the mood and several bottles were produced and 
toasts drunk. 


That evening there was a great dinner at the Tobermory 
Hotel for everyone who had been on the hill, plus my 
old friend, the late organiser of the Radical Ramblers 
Scotland, Professor Alan Alexander. More toasts were 
drunk and other old friends who combine Labour 
politics with a love of the hills — Chris Smith and 
Murray Elder — made speeches. The professor de- 
livered a poem in the style of William McGonagall, 
specially commissioned for the occasion. | replied, by 


now much cheered with further quantities of cham- 
pagne, and said something about the northern Corbetts 
being very fine hills ... that there were still 23 missing 
Tops to complete ... and many other summits over 
900m, in case things went metric, some not even in the 


north ... and finished on an optimistic note about even 
better days ahead. As for the Munros — they are 
done. It is finished. The obsession is over. An era has 
passed. 

The best is yet to come. 


Gordon Jarvie works in Dundee for Learning and Teach- 
ing Scotland. He produces support materials for schools 
and the new national qualifications — “until recently NQs 
were called Higher Still, which sounds better for hillgoers”. 
He has written books on language and on Scottish topics. 


I GUESS I AM of the leisurely Munrobagging persuasion. 
My first Munro was Ben Lomond in 1954, when I was aged 
13, so I’ve been at it for a while. My partner Steven Fallon is 
a man in a hurry. He completed his first Munro round in 
1992 and his eighth as recently as August 2000 on Schiehallion. 

The original completion plan for this year was for the pair 
of us to finish on my birthday, on Gairich, in early August. 
Work and holidays got in the way however, as they tend 
to do. The next plan was to complete together on the 
Robertson centenary. The completion was now to be on 
Bruach na Frithe: my first round, Steven’s ninth. 

We tried to do it — honest. We took the day off work and 
camped in Kintail for an early start on the big day. But it was 
a wet and blustery morning and the prospects looked distinct- 
ly iffy. Approaching Sligachan on the road around Glamaig, 
we decided what the hell, we'll give it our best shot. After 
all, the ridge was visible almost in its entirety — for about 
ten minutes. Then the cloud came right down. The planned 
route involved Sgurr nan Gillean, Am Basteir and Bruach 
na Frithe, in that order. We needed all three. Some hope! 
We got within 50 metres of the summit of Gillean and were 
almost blown off. Horizontal rain didn’t help, either. Long 
wet faces. Trip abandoned. A day’s annual leave wasted. 


In the darkness one can hear Knockin’ on Heaven’s Door 
being sung. The lights come on to reveal a clergyman lying 
on a bier. He rises in some confusion, equipped with an al- 
penstock, with which he knocks forcefully on a closed door. 
The door opens and St Peter emerges. 


St Peter Who are you and what do you want making that 
infernal racket? 


Clergyman_ |'m Robertson. Who are you, you impertinent 
fellow? 


St Peter I’m St Peter. | decide who gets in here. 


Clergyman Oh well, you can’t have been properly informed. 
I'm Archibald Eneas Robertson. [Smugly] | think you are 
expecting me. 


A lot of October seemed to be spent visiting the CamVista 
website to check the weather on Skye. During an Indian- 
summer spell I was in Brittany. Typical. Eventually we pen- 
cilled 28 October into the diaries: if we left it much later 
we'd be into snow. As in September, we took a day’s leave 
and drove up the previous night. 

The morning of 28 October wasn’t bad, though the wind 
was to get up a bit — as forecast — during the afternoon. 
The ridge was actually visible for at least an hour and we 
reached the summit of Gillean semi-dry. The wind was light 
at that stage, but by the time we abseiled down Nichol- 
son’s Chimney it was raining steadily and the rocks were 
slippery. The bad step on Am Basteir called for use of the 
rope again, in both directions. A sip of Laphraoig, accom- 
panied by a little war-dance on Bruach na Frithe rounded 
off a memorable walk. I thought of AER one century plus 
one month earlier, no doubt clad in damp, heavy, itching 
tweeds, kissing his final summit cairn and then his wife, in 
that order. 

Moral: don’t aim to complete your round of Munros on 
a specific day such as an anniversary, especially if com- 
pleting on difficult terrain such as the Cuillin. The weather 
might have other plans for you that day. When in the 
Cuillin, you are in the lap of the gods. If you must comp- 
lete on a specific date you should keep something, easy for 
last — Ben Chonzie or Mount Keen, though I’ve been 
almost blown off the latter as well. (You could always 
emulate Munroist 5 John Dow on 4 May 1933 and leave 
your completion in the lap of Beinn na Lap — Ed.) 

What next? Well, I’ve been given a number (2647) and 
a certificate by the SMC’s Clerk of the List, and we’ve 
both started our next rounds. Steven aims to complete his 
tenth next summer, thereby surely capping a memorable 
decade: ten completions in ten years. I don’t imagine 
that’s been done before. We’ ll try and raise some funds for 
charity for that event. Maybe throw the mandatory a/ 
fresco summit party, weather permitting. Black tie, of 
course. See you there. 


Gordon Jarvie'’s rather good booklet of hill poetry, 
Climber’s Calendar, is published by Harpercroft (81 
Comiston Drive, Edinburgh EH10 5SQT). Price: £2.50, 
profits to Steven's tenth completion fund mentioned 
above — most likely mountain rescue plus a kids’ charity. 


St Peter /looking up a ledger] 
We get a lot of Robertsons coming up here ... can't expect 
me to remember every Tom, Dick and Harry. 


AER Hurry up my good fellow. I'm AER, minister of the 
Church of Scotland and a former President of the Scottish 
Mountaineering Club. You must have my details there. Get 
a move on and take me to my quarters. 


St Peter Ah yes, here we have your file. Quite a thick one 
as well... [He holds up a copy of The First Munroist, and 
reads] Born 1870 ... died 1958 ... and the questionnaire 
here to complete. 


AER Questionnaire, what the Devil — pardon me — non- 
sense is that? 


St Peter There are a few outstanding questions here to 
be settled, regarding your moral fitness to enter this 
establishment. We can't just let anybody come in. 


AER Well, | suppose you have to do this with everybody, 
but do hurry up — it’s freezing standing here. 


St Peter Aye, well, maybe you'll be getting a heat soon 
enough. But first of all there is a weighty list of accusations 
which could bar you from entry. Unless you can clear 
them up, you'll have as much chance of getting in here as 
a non-SMC member has of getting into the CIC hut on 
Ben Nevis. And you will know all about that, eh? 


AER [embarrassed] You are referring to a slight mis- 
understanding there. Those two fellows who had had an 
accident, and who arrived when we were opening the CIC 
hut in 1929, it was merely out of curiosity that we asked 
if they were SMC members when they pleaded for help 
and shelter. And since they were not — | mean since only 
one had life-threatening injuries — we sent them on their 
way. 


St Peter Oh, aye. Well, you'll not mind settling my curi- 
osity about a few matters? Let's start with the heinous 
crime of Sabbath Breaking. On Sunday the 29th May 1898 
you did climb A’Mhaighdean in pursuit of your Munros. 
The good Lord in his infinite wisdom and mercy struck 
your mother down dead as a warning shortly after, but you 
persisted and did it twice more. We have your log book, 
quoted in The First Munroist, as proof. 


AER These charges | cannot deny, but it was all ina 
good cause of being first to complete the Munros. Other- 
wise, just imagine, an Englishman might have done them 
first — you know how they muscle in on everything in 
Scotland. And surely that is but a small sin? 


St Peter Guilty. And big or small, they all add up, they 
all add up... Let’s move on to the next sin, that of forni- 
cation. 


AER Fornication? Never! I've been a twice happily married 
man... 


St Peter Aye, but did you or did you not go to McCook’s 
cottage at Ben Alder with a certain Kate McFarlan in 
1899, and there co-habit with the said woman for a space 
of two weeks...? 


AER [outraged] But she was my wife! 


St Peter Not at that time she 
wasn't — you were only engag- 
ed. And why, when you were 
renowned as being tight with 
money, did you give McCook two 
pounds for your board? Was this 
to keep him quiet about your 
lechery? 


AER | swear that nothing 
passed between us that while. 
Every night my alpenstock lay 
stiffly between us. Kate repeate- 
dly asked if it was my ice-axe or 
was | just pleased to see her. But 
you know how the lower classes 
will talk, so | thought it wise to 
reward McCook for his hospitality 
in case he was inclined to spread 
rumours. 


St Peter Hold on then, I'll phone 
a friend. [He produces a mobile 
and dials but initially fails to get 
through] You can never get Him 


in when you need Him. [Engages in telephone talk] Appar- 
ently not even here in Heaven can we ask a wife to testify 
against her husband, so my Superior tells me. We'll do you 
a Not Proven one on that... [Pockets phone and returns to 
ledger] But last and certainly not least, levelled against you 
is the crime of having borne false witness... 


AER [interrupting] | know what's coming, it's that old chest- 
nut about Ben Wyvis and not getting to the top. But | tell you 
it was zero visibility, there was no way | could possibly find 
the top, there were lots of different cairns and it was imposs- 
ible to say which was the summit... 


St Peter Ben Wyvis is an old chestnut maybe, but here is 
a newer one. [Reading] “Down to the bealach between 
Ben Vorlich and Stuc a’Chroin and, skirting the cliffs | climb- 
ed well up the ridge but not quite to the top.” [He closes The 
First Munroist triumphantly] “Not quite to the top”, written in 
your own hand in the entries for 1893. You never completed 
your Munros, you never did Stuc a’Chroin, you lied out of 
sinful pride and desire for fame. Ten years later the Lord 
struck you with a thunderbolt on Ben Nevis, noting that you 
persisted in your false claims, but again you heeded not this 
warning. 


AER But! had only bought a day return ticket, and | would 
have missed the last train back to Edinburgh if I'd gone to 
the summit of Stuc a’Chroin. Think of the extra expense 
involved... 


St Peter And there's many miss the last train to heaven 
as well. Guilty as charged on the third count, making two 
Guilty and one Not Proven, enough to condemn you to... 


AER [babbling] Not, not ... the fires of Hell? | can’t stand 
heat. My wives would never have the fire on, even in winter, 
at home in Edinburgh. 


St Peter No, you are condemned to something much, much 
worse. 


AER Not reading the Collected Works of Cameron McNeish 
for all eternity...? 


St Peter No, we could never be that cruel. For all these 
sins you are condemned to wander A’Bhuidheanach Bheag 
and the rest of the Dreary Drumochters for evermore. Just 
hold on and I'll send someone to take you there ... your 
navigation never was up to much. 


[He slams the door, leaving AER alone...] 


EEE LLL 


Another year, another quiz, so here’s the atest seasonal selection of brain bogglers. Last year saw an epic 
struggle between two pairings, Peter Shaw/ Bruce Smith versus Wendy Mann/ Jim Willsher, with Shaw / Smith 
scraping home by half a point in the end. But will the 1998/1999 double winners come roaring back this time? 
Or will it be some other old favourite, or even someone new? Last year only 12 people/teams entered, which was 
a bit dismal. Let’s see if we can beat that this time. As ever, the winner(s) will be showered with TAC goodies, 
eg the three books due to be published in 2002: Munro’s Fables 2, Murdos revision, Graham Tops. (These are the 
same three books lined up for 2001, but hey, life gets in the way sometimes.) Also a T-shirt and a subscription 
booster. Second and third places get less of the same. The backmarking booby gets a copy of Cameron McNeish’s 
1987 book Let’s walk there! — Northern Scotland. Max score 100. Deadline: 6/2/02. Post to TAC, 3 Ferry 
Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND or email Dave.Hewitt @ dial.pipex.com by 9pm that day. 


4 In 2001 a 


1a Which Munro did Stephen Broughton, Mark Peacock and Judy 
Laidlaw come unexpectedly close to bagging in January? (17) 


1b What high point was bought for £40,002.50 per metre? (7) 
1c What 330m pinnacle was listed? (1) 

1d What connected Ben Macdui and Spizzenergi? (1) 

te OnBen Nevis, who fell down Green Gully in March? (7) 


1f Where were Macleish, Moffat, Matheson and Munro 
proposed as classes of hill? (1) 


1g ...whichone was selected? (1) 
th_...and where did Ashworth, Beardsell and Corbett feature as classes? (7) 
1i Which English Nuttalls suffered because of a map-reading error? (1) 
1j Who spent £20 million on maps they already had? (7) 

1k With reference to TGO Nov 2001, complete the sequence: Sow of Atholl, BoarofBadenoch, __—=——_—?- (7) 
11 Who or what were the first to discover a sheersided monolith? (1) 


° 


a prize: 


Bound to win 


2 Playing away 

2a _ In September 2001, an Antipodean earthquake struck the hill with the world’s longest single-word name. 
How many As got a good shaking, and how many Ks? (1+1) 

2b What links Jongsong, Zapaleri, Sabinio and Naafkopf? (2) 

2c |n 2001, what gear came safely back from Everest but hit trouble on a south London sports ground? (2) 

2d Despite early attempts to harmonise triangulation officially, Ordnance Survey area mapping authorities 
began introducing numerous landmarks and documenting easy navigation. In which country? (2) 

3 Sounding off 

In each instance, one point for the missing word(s), one point for the artist: 

3a_ This lightning storm / This tidal wave/This___/ I’m not afraid [2001] 


3b Like roses grow in a churchyard / Her skin as white as the milk / Just like a / Under a Manila 
silk [1994] 

3c We're going over the country / And into / To look for a home [1997] 

3d__Tuba players now rehearse around the flagpole / And the at a profit sells road maps for the 
soul [1965] 


3e The ferry leaves from Oban every day / And passes on the way [late 1980s] 

4 Flying high 
If you were a bagging bird and could land on summits, how many 1km grid squares would you need to visit 
to bag: 4a Allthe Munros? 4b Allthe Murdos? 4c Allthe SMC Corbetts? 4d All the Grahams? (1 each) 

4e Odd bird out: eagle, gannet, ptarmigan, starling, thrush? (2) 

4f Which one of the following has Vanessa Tube not been on: (i) An Cruachan 435m, (ii) Beinn a’Chuirn 603m, 
(iii) Meikle Bin 570m, (iv) Sgor Dubh 741m? (2) 

4g Howhigh is Height? (2) 

4h Adent in Tiso on a $20 million expedition. Explain. (2) 

42 Which literary character might also be known as Cobbler Long Barrow? (2) 

5 Sinking low 

5a Who said this on TV: “Either you're one for The Great Outdoors, or you're not. Myself, | am.” 

(i) Muriel Gray (ii) Cameron McNeish (iii) Kylie Minogue (iv) Hilda Ogden (2) 
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5b Here are three men who were in the news during 2001, plus Cameron McNeish. Which one is the editor-in- 
chief of TGO? (3pts total: 1% for spotting McNeish + 2 each for correctly identifying the other three) 


(ii) (iv) 


In what context is Merrick a Sutherland Donald? (2) 

What name links Arthur Paul in 1895 and Leslie Shadbolt in 1911? (2) 

Which OS Landranger is the only place to camp? (2) 5f Which two OS Explorers are best for B&B? (2) 
Which popular novel features a cat reading a map on its second page? (2) 


rsc tms hv revrd bdy m49 frm bthy. fnl cmmnctn ws txt msg 2 hs prtnr. msg rd: jst bggd mndh&bhrtn, hv 
fnshd grms. hp&klbrck ystrdy. nly 8 Ift: cthrmhnn, nch, m, ghn, brg, chch, n&thrn. wht wr hs 8 nbggd mnrs? 
(4pts ttl: 4% prmnr) 


6 50 TACs ago 


We don't normally go in for self-indulgence, but 50 issues of TAC were clocked up during 2001, so here are a 
few retro questions to test long-term allegiance to your favourite hillzine. Obviously readers with a complete 
set of back issues are at an advantage. Others might wish to make use of http://bubl.ac.uk/org/tacit/tac/ 


a a 


6a Where might you encounter the slightly phosphorescent man and the inconsequential man? (1) \* * ‘ 
6b Inacharity impaling event proposed by TAC, how much would each impaling raise? (1) 
6c According to Reg, what are “a healthy outdoor pursuit’? (1) 
6d 
6e 
6f 


Which book was referred to as “vastly overpriced”, 
“hardcore material’, likely to induce “perverted longing”? (1) 
In the first 50 TACs, only four Munros were named in full 
50 or more times each. Which ones? (141+1+1) 
By the end of TAC50, TAC had named 232 different Munros. 
Which two were newly bagged in TAC51, leaving 50 to do? (1+17) 

6g What is TAC’s highest unbagged Munro? (7) 

6h How many of TAC’s first 1000 pages were filled 
by Murdo Munro’s cartoon strip? (1) 

6i Which two of Murdo Munro’s female friends have never appeared in TAC: Hilary Steppe, Anna Purna, Sally 
Forth, Fiona Sgurr, Molly Munro, Cassandra, Myrtle? (1+7) 

6j Which two have never been reviewed in TAC: public toilets, packet of crisps, football programmes, SMC 
journal, wall chart, bothy, watch, TV quiz show, art exhibition, safety video, board game? (1+1) 


(( 


)y 


7 50 years ago 

7a What current regular feature began in 1951 with the words: “Swiftly and silently, but not particularly expertly, 
we swooped in great curves down the lower slopes and through the larches to the road...”? (2) 

7b Name two men who completed the Munros in 1951, and why does the number 463 connect them? (12+14+1) 

7¢ What big thing did Klavs Becker Larsen and H E Riddiford both fail to do in 1951? (2) 

7d What big GMC trip did only Anne Tewnion return from? (2) 


8 Choppy waters 


These 13 answers are all Scottish offshore placenames, arranged into three categories: five islands, then six | 
hills, then two Skye settlements. Each has had a letter removed, such that another word is made, and it is to - 
this shorter word that each clue refers. For example, if coastal features was a category, then Sticks in fora — 
treble (4,5) would give dart point, so the required answer would be Duart Point. Names are grouped by — 
category, with each category arranged from south to north. (1 each) 


8a Sounds like Santa’s transport makes a killing (4) 8h “My father was a fisherman, my mama was a 
8b Certainly isn't less (2,4) fisherman’s friend” (6) 

8c Er... (2) 81 Harangue near Quiraing (4,3) 

8d_Half-dance in an obscure hoop (4) 8j The album before The Album (7) 

8e Whingeing fish (4) 8k First down... (4,2) 

8f Mouth examination (4) 8| Ban Tam from this ground (8) 

8g Man witha mint (5) 8m_ Meateater (7) 


Mr Munro, We Wondered if you 
Would do a PIECE To CAMERA 
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Right, Mvrdo. Lets get this 
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Faslane - and an eyesore they are. 


NO SOONER have hillwalkers reconciled themselves to 
the reality of the Cairngorm funicular than there comes 
news of another proposed mountain railway, again with the 
aim of boosting tourism. At a press conference held in 
Dunvegan Castle, the Cuillins RAilway Project (CRAP) 
unveiled its plans to construct a “mountain heritage railway” 
to the top of the most spectacular peak in the Cuillin range. 

Sadie Deall, the CRAP press officer, unveiled the com- 
pany’s vision of a railway running from Glen Brittle to the 
3000-foot summit of Sgurr Dearg, where there would be 
an “interpretation centre” for visitors. “The centre would be 
built around the famous Inaccessible Pinnacle, which has a 
fearsome reputation as the hardest peak in Scotland, if not 
the world,” Ms Deall explained. “The Pinnacle would be 
enclosed in a special tower of Pilkington glass to commem- 
orate the first ascent by the Pilkington brothers in 1880. 

“The glass will ensure that the Pilkington Pinnacle will be 
preserved from the ravages of the weather for all time. The 
very top will be gained either by stairs or by disabled-access 
lift, facilitating usage for all while removing the risk of fur- 
ther erosion of this vital heritage site. For a small extra charge, 
we intend to allow traditionalists to abseil off the Pinnacle 
if they so wish. Similarly, there has been a problem due to 
Munroists having their ashes scattered on the Pinnacle, so 
we will do our bit for the environment by providing an eco- 
friendly cavity where people can pay to store their urns.” 

Ms Deall went on to give details of the railway itself. “From 
the start of our planning,” she said, “we were concerned to 
enhance rather than damage this very special environment. 
That is why we are routing the track into a tunnel at the foot 
of the cliff known as Sron na Ciche. A point close to the 
spectacular Cioch Rock will host a viewing platform built 
behind glass (again donated by Pilkingtons). This, we be- 
lieve, will prove to be as famous as the window on the North 
Face of the Eiger. On Cioch Rock itself a piper will always 
be on hand to inspire visitors before the train moves on. 

“The tunnel will lead round Coire Lagan — emerging on 
to another viewing platform on Collie’s Ledge — before 
reaching its terminus near the summit of Sgurr Dearg. The 
exhibitions inside the interpretation centre have yet to be 
finalised, but they are likely to include state-of-the-art virtual 
projections of Victorian climbers. For safety, and out of 
concern for the fragile environment, no visitors will be allow- 
ed to access the actual mountainside from the centre. The 
interior will however fulfil all possible natural heritage needs.” 

Rob Barron, chief executive of CRAP, then fielded ques- 
tions. A reporter from the Broadford Globe asked how 
many jobs for local people would be created and how 
much public money CRAP hoped to obtain by way of sub- 
sidy. “At least 12 permanent or seasonal jobs will be created,” 
Mr Barron replied, “and we hope to receive at least £27m 
in grant aid. We already have enthusiastic support from 
Highland Council and Highlands and Islands Enterprise as 
well as from the local tourist board. This project is the 
most exciting proposal seen for many years, harbouring 
tremendous potential for Skye tourism. The Pilkington Pinn- 


New mountain heritage railway for the Cui lin 


from our northern correspondent 
acle will also aesthetically enhance the chain of mobile phone 
masts planned for other prominent mountain-tops. In the 
case of the Pinnacle the mast will be discreetly incorporated 
into the tower structure, so resolving the problem whereby 
Glen Brittle is a notorious blackspot within the Highland 
communication infrastructure.” 

At this point a HIE representative was asked if he had any 
links with the construction company thought likely to win 
the railway contract. This he categorically denied, and Mr 
Barron then declined to answer a query about how much 
money his company was putting into the project alongside 
that from the public purse. “Such matters could not be dis- 
cussed on the grounds of commercial confidentiality,” he said. 

Ms Deall was asked about the wisdom of transporting 
sightseers up to 3000ft given Skye’s reputation as the Misty 
Isle. “We have solved that problem with the help of Pilk- 
ingtons,” she responded. “Their special glass makes it poss- 
ible not only to admire the view when it is visible, but in 
cloudy conditions the same all-round panorama can be pro- 
jected on to the glass which then becomes a gigantic screen. 
The quality of the product is such that most visitors will be 
hard pushed to tell the projection from the real thing.” 

Stewart Longside, president of the Compleaters Club, then 
intervened: “Do you not realise that climbing the In Pinn re- 
presents a considerable achievement which will be devalued 
by your CRAP scheme, and can you confirm that the only 
way to gain access to the Pinnacle will be via the railway?” 
Before Mr Barron could reply, the SNP’s tourism spokesman 
Ewen Ferguson angrily interjected: “This is typical of the 
elitism which prevails among some hillwalkers. The hills have 
an egalitarian heritage and should be available to one and 
all, without discrimination. My party believes it is the right 
of everybody, including the elderly and the infirm, to reach 
the summit of every Scottish mountain on demand. The pinn- 
acle railway will do away with nonsensical inequalities such 
as “the hard side” and “the easy side”. In future there will just 
be the one true railway route, available to all at £15.99 atime.” 

Mr Barron confirmed that access to the Pinnacle would 
henceforth be by railway only. “A precedent has of course 
already been set by the hugely successful Skye Bridge 
project,” he said. 

Sandy Lenzie, councillor for Glen Brittle and Carbost, 
noted that local people were unanimously behind the project. 
“T have come across just the one person who opposes it,” 
Lenzie said, “and he earns a substantial living from guiding 
walkers up the Pinnacle. Needless to say, he is an incomer. Real 
local people recognise that the scheme will bring much- 
needed jobs to Skye and they are sick and tired of having their 
opportunities threatened by conservationists in far-off cities.” 

A very aged local man, John Mackenzie, then asked if, in 
view of MacLeod of MacLeod’s claim to own the Cuillin, a 
deal had been done with the local laird. “I can confirm that 
we have come to an arrangement whereby funds from the 
railway will allow the leaky roof at Dunvegan to be fixed,” 
Ms Deall replied. “His Grace the Honorable MacLeod of 
MacLeod is pleased that his beloved Cuillins will be develop- 
ed in a tasteful, viable way rather than falling under the dead 
hand of conservation groups and eco-terrorists. If the Dun- 
vegan roof-repair proves successful, there might even be scope 
for the whole ridge to be similarly covered, as with the Mill- 
ennium Stadium in Cardiff. I’m sure climbers would be delighted 
at the prospect of always traversing the Cuillins in the dry.” 


The War Against Terribleism 


CURIOUSLY, TACS51 included two features 
which each prompted more immediate reader 
feedback than anything in the previous ten 
years of the magazine. One was John Burnett’s 
appeal for information on Scotland’s highest 
trees/houses/pubs etc, and a batch of responses 
to this appears on pp14-15. The other stimulating piece 
was what one reader described as the “forensic” analysis 
of Cameron McNeish’s rather-too-familiar descriptions in 
his 1994 book The Corbett Almanac (see TACS1, pp8-11). 


A selection of readers’ letters on this is printed on page 19. | 


Note that not one letter or email has come in defending 
McNeish: the tone of what is given here is pretty unani- 
mous. Had there been any criticism/dissent, we would 
have published it. A couple of readers argued that the 
TACS1 piece was overlong (it ran to almost four pages in a 
small font size), and this is a fair point. However, what was 
the alternative? Keeping it down to two-and-a-bit pages 
(as was originally intended) would have meant losing a fair 
chunk of “evidence”, and there would also have been the 
risk of providing, an easy route for McNeish to brush off 


the case on the grounds of shallow research. So space | 


was made for a tightly argued, extensive piece of analy- 
sis, and generally this has gone down well (although not 
in Newtonmore, one suspects). There was, it should be 
noted, no response at all from the man himself, not a 
squeak, although we’ve heard from a third party that he 
did see the TACS1 piece despite requesting that he not be 
sent the magazine. 

Then, shortly after TAC51 appeared, McNeish suddenly 
found a second front opening up against his wide-and- 


fast attitude to fellow authors and the hillgoing public in | 


general — and his reaction on this occasion was instruct- 
ively different. He appeared on the 13/10/01 edition of 
BBC Radio Scotland’s Out of Doors programme, in which 
the presenter, Euan Mcllwraith, broached the subject of 
some mysteriously under-explained changes to the heights 
of Munros. (When asked, the BBC said that the story had 
been based “‘on something on the internet’) 

An obvious guess as to the source was that the new 


Explorer maps, now beginning to cover the Highlands, had | 


produced wholesale height changes. There was nothing to 


support this on the OS website however, and no one had | 


heard any rumours along, these lines. Eventually Richard 
Webb pointed out that the notoriously variable central top 
of Beinn a’Chaorainn north of Loch Laggan had been 
increased from 1050m to 1052m, and this one height- 
change appears to have formed the basis of the story. 

This wasn’t explained on Out of Doors, but never mind. 
The item was mainly of interest for McNeish’s comments 
on the Scottish Mountaineering Club and commercialism: 


Euan Mcllwraith: This week comes news that has rocked 
the mountains and could even topple the odd one or two. 
Because it would seem that the Ordnance Survey have 
decided to knock the occasional yard or so off the official 
heights of our mountains. Which means that many Munros 
aren’t — and people like Cameron McNeish, the editor of 
The Great Outdoors magazine, says “Enough is enough”. 


Cameron McNeish: | think it’s always very difficult when 
the Ordnance Survey come out and say “We’ve measured 
this wrongly”, or “We’ve remeasured it and it’s slightly 
higher than it was before”, and we hear this sort of thing 
every couple of years with Mount Everest and K2 — you 
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than Everest, so you get a whole squad of people wanting, 
to climb K2 then, and all sorts of expeditions, and then 
you find that that’s not the case. And I think the same thing 
happens with Munros — to be honest I’m kind of cynical 
about the whole Munros thing, even though I’ve written 
books about it and you know climbing Munros is fantastic 
and Munrobagging’s a wonderful pastime. But I think the 
last time, when the Scottish Mountaineering Club tinkered 
with all the Munro guides as a result of a resurvey by the 
Ordnance Survey, you know, as at the same time as they 
were wanting to sell a lot of guidebooks — all the old ones 
had almost gone... 


EMcl: You cynic... 


CMcN: Yeah, well, absolutely, and you know, | had to do 
the same myself, you know, to rewrite my own books. But 
it really makes ... it’s a commercial thing I think is what 
I’m really saying, and it gets people out buying more books 
— and no, I’m not strictly blaming the Scottish Mountain- 
eering Club, it was a resurvey after all. But I would like to 
go back to Munro’s original list — if we’re going to call 
them Munros, let’s stick with the list that he came up with. It 
doesn’t matter if Beinn a’Chaorachain [sic] is perhaps two 
metres higher than it was before, it doesn’t make a great 
deal of difference. And the news reporter said it might make 
a difference in navigation — this particular mountain has 
quite a difficult ... the top of the corrie cornices in the 
winter and it’s on a bend and sometimes people walk 
through the cornice. To be honest, two metres is not going 
to make a great difference in navigation, so my plea to 
the Ordnance Survey and to the SMC and everybody else is 
let’s leave them alone, let people go and enjoy the moun- 
tains — it doesn’t matter all that much. Munro’s list is the 
important one — let’s stick with that. 


EMcl: Because it’s almost like changing the football strip 
of the premier league clubs — you’ve got to go out and 
buy a new one. 


CMcN: Ah well, you’re as cynical as I am. I mean, yeah, 
that’s exactly it. And I’m sure the Scottish Mountaineer- 
ing Club would deny what I’ve suggested but I don’t think 
there’s any doubt about the fact that when you do change 
ten Munros, and you change them in the guidebook, people 
come out and buy the new guidebooks. So there is all that 
sort of commercialism, and I know not everybody likes 
that sort of commercialism, but my plea would be let’s go 
back to Munro’s list as they were and, you know, let’s 
stick with that list. The man, he was a great man, he did us 
all a great service in doing that, let’s stick with that. 


A few observations: 


@ The Munro Almanac, “written” by the Munro-cynic 
McNeish but uncannily similar to the SMC’s work in the 
same field is believed to have sold in excess of 45,000 
copies thus far. Goodness knows how many his larger- 
format book 7he Munros has sold, but for background on 
the price scam surrounding this, see TAC31, pp10-11. 


@ A return to Hugh Munro’s original 1891 list is by no means 
a new idea — see various of the comments in TAC33, for 
instance. But does McNeish realise that, along with a con- 
siderable number of other idiosyncrasies in this list, 
Munro initially didn’t regard the “Inaccessible Peak” (as it 
then was) as a main summit? It was the “Ordnance Point” 
on the main body of Sgurr Dearg that was listed as the 
chief tickable top until the first revision in 1921. (See p201 
of Robin Campbell’s The Munroist’s Companion for 
chapter/verse on this.) McNeish’s suggestion that the In 
Pinn be deleted sits oddly with his 1991 letter to the 
SMC now lodged with the National Library of Scotland. Here 
he cites Cairn Gorm as his first-ever Munro, in August 
1965, “followed the next week by the Innaccessible [sic] 
Pinnacle, a much more memorable experience.” So it’s a 
shame that he now wants it kicked out of the list. 


@ The dodgy cornice on Beinn a’Chaorainn (if that’s what 
McNeish was actually on about) is a red herring in this 
context. Yes, people have fallen through this with worrying, 
regularity (see the introductory note and three-falls-in- 
an-hour saga on pp728-730 of the 1995 SMC Journal). 
But contrary to the point McNeish appeared to be trying, 
to make on the radio, the recent height revision makes no 
difference to the /ocation of the summit. This has been 
given as the central (of three) tops since the 1974 tables 
— indeed it had a previous spell at 1052m between 1974 
and 1997. There was then a four-year period when it was 
mapped with a 1049m spot height (although accompanied 
by a 1050m contour ring), but at this time the south top 
was itself regarded as no higher than 1049m — see the 
footnote on page 37 of the current (1997) edition of 
Munro's Tables : “Observation on the ground suggests that 
the central peak is the highest point”. (John Hinde, in 
his introduction to the 1995 SMC Journal accident list, 
offered a personal view that the south top was at that stage 
the Munro, but this was never borne out by the official list- 
ing.) So the addition of two or three metres to the height 
of the central top — if that is what the OS is suggesting — 
makes no difference to where walkers have to go to claim 
their Munro tick. This remains the central top. 


® In light of this (and with reference to his Everest / K2 
analogy), McNeish seems to be suggesting that baggers 
should deliberately stop at the lower top of Beinn a’Chao- 
rainn because (a) it was regarded as the main summit in 
1891 and (b) an awkward dog-leg lies ahead. On that 
basis any number of “ascents” could be made where the 
top wasn’t actually reached — Sgurr Dearg rather than the 
In Pinn, the last awkward bit of Stac Pollaidh, even Ever- 
est South Summit so as to not risk that nasty Hillary Step. 


The main gripe about McNeish’s radio interview concern- 
ed none of these things, however. Instead, it was the blatant 
slagging of the SMC for making money out of self- 
generated Munro revisions: “...the last time, when the 
Scottish Mountaineering Club tinkered with all the Munro 
guides as a result of a resurvey by the Ordnance Survey ... 
as at the same time as they were wanting to sell a lot of 
guidebooks — all the old ones had almost gone...”. And 
this from someone whose own books are, to put it as gen- 
erously as possible, blatant cover versions of existing 
SMC material. The words hand, bite and feed come to mind. 

Now TAC has had its share of harsh words to say about 
the SMC over the years (mainly along the lines that its 
innermost sanctum is inhabited by a disproportionate 
number of crusty old fossils who regard themselves as a cut 
above the great unwashed). But it’s common knowledge 


that the SMC channels the bulk of its earnings from book 
sales etc into the charitable Scottish Mountaineering Trust, 
which in turns regularly dishes out funds to all manner of 
hill-related projects — eg see p741 of the current SMCJ. 

Ken Crocket — a leading SMC moderniser and good 
friend of TAC — is the current SMC president. He also 
holds down a column on the Scotland Online website, 
alongside that by TAC’s editor, and it was here that he 
chose to react to McNeish’s radio outburst in heartening- 
ly strident terms. The whole piece can be found at the snapp- 
ily titled http://www.scotlandonline.com/outdoors/news_ 
story.cfm?story_id =58988&news_type_id=640, but it’s 
worth picking out this tasty morsel: “It’s tough at the top 
Cameron, though I have been hearing persistent rumours that 
perhaps he may not have actually visited all the tops. There 
are other stories too, of the remarkable similarities his written 
walk descriptions have to those published in SMC guides.” 

Whereas McNeish had made no attempt to threaten, sue 
or crawl with regard to the plagiarism piece in TAC51, he 
was on the phone to Crocket quicker than a descent of the 
An Stac screes. Grovelling apology was the chosen mode 
(evidently he’s shit-scared of being, sued by the club), and 
the SMC’s main man duly warned TGO’s finest in no un- 
certain terms as to his future conduct. A promise to apol- 
ogise in print was also extracted, and this duly appeared in 
the December issue of TGO. It was rather half-baked how- 
ever, and was “cheekily” (as one observer put it) split across 
two different bits of the magazine (see TGO a ee 6 


and 13). ‘Following representations Kas the SMC ee 
wishes to apologise for any suggestion he made that com- 
mercial motives were the prime purpose of any re-classifi- 
cation of Munros and Corbetts.” The snippet went on to 
detail the good works of the SMT over the past decade, eg 
£235,000 donated to footpath work, £22,000 to MRTs, etc. 
Whether McNeish will also go back on Out of Doors to 
apologise remains uncertain. He perhaps should: apologies 
ought really to inhabit the same medium as the initial error. 
(There was amusement in hearing him gratuitously praise 
the SMT during an unrelated radio discussion about access 
on 28 Nov.) It will also be interesting to see whether TGO pub- 
lishes any letters about all this, or prefers to move swiftly on. 

As if all that wasn’t enough for the poor beleaguered 
celebrity climber, there has been yet another set-to in which 
he appears to have lost friends and failed to influence 
people. McNeish had been long, booked to open the Boots 
Across Scotland safety day in Stirling on 22 Sept (which 
an impressive 800 people duly attended). But a month 
before the event, and just two days before the publicity 
material went to press, McNeish pulled out, claiming he 
was double-booked with a trade fair in Harrogate. He wasn’t 
due a fee for the Stirling gig — only expenses and a gift, as 
Boots is, like the SMT, a charity — so it’s no surprise that 
Boots insiders have been using, phrases such as “he stitched 
us up” and “we think he had a better offer’. In the event, 
Hamish MacInnes stood in at short notice and was reckoned 
a better catch than the man who couldn’t come. 

So come on Cameron, defend your corner! The offer of 
right-to-reply space in TAC still stands. You’re a writer — 


4 have your say. 


The long dark nights of winter ... 


rain battering the window .. 


. gales rattling the slates. Ideal weather 


to end a wild day on the hill with a glass of whisky. Or two. Or 201. Helen McLaren, aided by her 


fellow fan of a dram Jon Metcalf, explains... 


Spirit of the hills 


Uisge beatha — the water of life. The perfect way to 
round off a day in the hills. The traditional accompaniment 
to bothy nights, starlit camps and special hill celebrations. 
Ideal, too, for those moments of quiet reflection. And — 
just when you thought it was safe to put up your feet 
with your favourite dram — ideal material for compiling 
another damn list! 

Recently, on the rhb newsgroup, various hill folk were 
discussing, whether or not baggers were also collectors of 
things other than hills. The usual culprits such as stamps 
and birds were mentioned, then I chipped in that I’d once 
thought of compiling a list of single malt whiskies but 
had never got round to it. I really should have known 
better: a few days later, a whisky list duly arrived courtesy 

of Gordon Adshead down in Cheshire. (For details on 
how to obtain this, and on how to join the rhb news- 
group, see below — Ed.) 

Gordon’s original list has since been added to and now 
stands at 201 malts; but, as with any list, compilation was 
no simple matter. It would be equally as hard to decide 
which malts to include on your own personal tasting list, 
as this will depend largely on three factors: what’s avail- 
able, how much time you are prepared to spend tracking 
down the rarer malts, and how much you are willing to 
spend. What about closed distilleries, for instance? Do 
they “count”? The whisky is likely to have been available 
for a while, gradually becoming rarer, not to mention 
more expensive, until it runs out altogether. For example, 
the last 34-year-old cask of Ben Wyvis was bottled this 
year and currently sells for over £600 a bottle. However, 
the precedent has already been set for omitting Ben Wyvis 
from attempts on lists (ha! — see page 5 — Ed.), so don’t 
worry, you'll be in good company on that one. (Jon Met- 
calf’s own version of the Adshead list runs to 335 malts, 
as he includes numerous long-defunct distilleries around 
Campbeltown and elsewhere.) 

New distilleries such as Arran are easier. All that’s requir- 
ed to bag all these is a little patience as it takes at least 
seven years, if not longer, to produce a single malt worth 
drinking. In bagging the full set you will have to take into 
account all the different ages and strengths (for which a 
visit to the Lochside Hotel in Bowmore to view the huge 
selection of Islay malts is highly recommended). Then 
there are the different “finishes”: Glenmorangie, for example, 
has produced 14 finishes to date, the most common being, 
the port, sherry and madeira wood finishes, governed by 
the type of cask used for the final maturation. The quest 
to taste all the single malts, should you care to take it on, 
will provide you with a lifetime’s interest and variety. 

If, like many of us, enjoying a dram is often associated 
with days on the hill, then there are many variations to 
this theme depending on your inclination. You may, for 
example, decide to sample those malts such as Ben Rinnes 
that share their name with a hill. Cr you might opt to 
visit each distillery and climb the nearest Marilyn while 
you are there. This would take you to some off-the- 
beaten-track places — Glentauchers is handy for the 
horrible Knockan and Talisker is beneath Arnaval. As for 
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Royal Lochnagar — Creag Ghiubhais, Geallaig Hill, 
Meall Alvie, the Coyles of Muick and Conachcraig, are 
all closer to the Crathie distillery than is Lochnagar itself. 

Or maybe islands appeal to you, or a particular part of 
the country? And, for those who like a real challenge, 
there is the Adshead Round of visiting all 42 distilleries 
on Landranger 28 in one day, accompanied by a sympa- 
thetic driver of course (and a doctor — Ed.). As far as we 
know, this still remains to be attempted, let alone success- 
fully completed. It will be a staggering achievement for 
whoever manages it first. 

As we all know, it is the planning, doing, enjoying, 
discussing and reminiscing that are important, and that 
applies equally well to malts as to hills. One thing is 
certain, however — ask folk which is their favourite malt 
and you’ll likely receive a different answer from every- 
one. While many agree that hills in the west are, by and 
large, better and more interesting, than hills in the east, 
there is no such general agreement when it comes to 
malts. In fact when Jon, Gordon and I were discussing 
the subject before writing this article, it became apparent 
that we agreed on very little except that we enjoyed 
drinking the stuff. We couldn’t even agree on whether or 
not to add water, for goodness sake! 

Anyway, here are a few personal mini-listings, courtesy 
of Jon and me, for you all to disagree with. 


Cask and it shall be given: best of the bunch 


Jon Metcalf — 


@ Black Bowmore The A’Mhaighdean panorama of 
the malt world. Infinite layers of tar, treacle, smoke, liquor- 
ice and bramble. Islay’s — and so the world’s — finest 
ever dram. Auction only these days at around £1300 a 
pop, though originally sold for just 6% of this. 


® Lochside Scotch Malt Whisky Society cask 92.6 
(see www.smws.com) Almost as toweringly great as 
the Bowmore — certainly in the Ailsa Craig or Sgurr Alas- 
dair class of distinctiveness. In spite of a whopping 64% 
alcohol by volume, after 32 years in wood this drinks 
very smoothly and is not for me improved by added 
water. No longer available. 

@® Macallan Gran Reserva Speyside first-fill cask 
flagship produced from 1979-82 vintages (eg 1980 is 
currently available at £80). Sunshine, spice and resin: like 
a fine morning in Glen Quoich. And, unlike that glen, this 
benefits from the addition of a little still water as the 
wood flavours are almost too intense. 

Helen McLaren — 


® Ardbeg IfI could bank a taste it would be Ardbeg. 
Straightaway you are reminded of the west coast of Scot- 
land, the salt sea air, the tarry rope. Heaven in a glass. 


@ Scapa Orkney’s less well-known whisky, and 
undeservedly so. Full of character. 

@ Glen Grant Its dry finish is much to my taste. For 
years I tended to ignore this whisky as it was “always 
there” — what foolish notions we get at times. Best at ten 
years old or more. 

@ Cask-strength whisky I rate any cask-strength 
whisky highly and always add water to bring out the 
flavour. Be warned, though — it will make a solitary drinker 
of you! 


Making a dram out of a crisis: ones to avoid 
Jon Metcalf — 


@ Cragganmore Rated by the pundits, but tastes like 
a supermarket’s own-label shampoo. 

@® Lochnagar Sadly not a patch on its great namesake. 
Shares the detergent notes given above for Cragganmore. 
@ Glenfiddich Vapid learner malt except for the Solera 
Reserve which I’d grudgingly admit to the second division. 
It’s beyond my comprehension that this is the world’s best- 
selling, malt, although I appreciate their creation of the 
market. By and large I’d blend the lot. 

® Current bottlings of Springbank 12 year old 
and Ardbeg 10 year old Neither repel me, but both 
now feel like minimum efforts to fill a market slot, from 
FALE MME NN TAH REM ALTE AR NMRA aR NR RNA ey ann ea i) 
It’s been a while since we mentioned the ownership situa- 
tion in Glen Feshie — TACS35, in early 1998 in fact. The 
situation on the ground hasn't changed since then, but Klaus 
Helmersen, the Danish clothing magnate who bought the 
estate for around £8 million, has hit financial trouble across 
the North Sea. The 12 Nov edition of Copenhagen news- 
paper Berlingske Tidende alleged that Helmersen was 
close to bankruptcy following unsuccessful speculations. 
Whether this will materially affect Feshie remains unclear 
— the estate is such a tiny sideplate on Helmersen’s abun- 
dant table that the Danish press didn’t even mention it. How- 
ever, the smaller assets in any empire tend to be offloaded 
first come crisis time, so it might not be long before Feshie 
is for sale again. (Thanks to Copenhagen-based Jim Chal- 
mers for details. The story is at: http:/Avww. berlingske. dk/ 
artikel132644.html/, although you need Danish to read it.) 


Talking of dodgy investments, what on earth’s happening 
at the John Muir Trust? It’s already been reported — eg in 
TGO — that there have been squabbles over the “develop- 
ment” of Muir's birthplace in Dunbar (which technically 
concerns the John Muir Birthplace Trust rather than the 
JMT, but the two organisations 
have links). What has not been 
reported is the JMT’s hefty in- 
vestment setback — money 
was lodged in Marconi and in 
various struggling telecom 
stocks — such that a six-figure 
sum has glugged down the 
corporate plughole. Exactly 
how much has gone is hard 
to determine, but the figure is 
reputed to be in the region of £120,000—£140,000. Add to 
that the raft of trustee-resignations (in which a major drift 
from the original aims plus the management style of di- 
rector Nigel Hawkins tend to be cited as reasons) and it 
looks like the favoured conservation body of many hill folk 
is losing the plot bigtime. 

Clearly there is much tension behind closed doors, and 
word is that the losses were initially kept from the trustees 
by “the management”. The ordinary paying members — 
plus those non-members who occasionally donate to the 
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places you Knockandhu unrecognisably better. I’m sure 
the whisky under these labels tasted better a decade ago. 
Helen McLaren — 

@ Ihave none that I dislike, just some that I like better 
than others. I do however tend to agree with Jon that 
some “minimum efforts” can be disappointing — eg 
Tamdhu and Glen Moray, although a cask-strength bottle 
of the latter was superb. 


Finally, a note on blind tastings. These can be arranged 
very easily with friends. Have someone pour half-a-dozen 
drams for each person and then, with the help of some 
tasting notes, try to work out which is which. Not as easy 
as it sounds. It does however help to remove any precon- 
ceived ideas you may have, and produces some interesting 
surprises into the bargain — such as why did we struggle 
to differentiate between Glenkinchie (East Lothian) and 
Bunnahabhain (Islay)?! If you want to find out more, 
then away read a book, browse a few websites — or 
better still, buy a bottle (or two) and enjoy. Slainte mhath! 


Gordon Adshead’s whisky list is available from him 
at: gordon @adshead.com; suitable for use in Excel, 
Works etc. 


To join the relative hills newsgroup, go to http:// 
groups. yahoo.com/, search on rhb, follow the prompts. 


CNN 
trust — have been kept completely in the dark. Quite aside 
from the monetary mess itself, there is also the deeper 
issue of whether an eco-charity ought to be playing the 
markets at all. Few members will have suspected that 
their in-good-faith donations were being lobbed on to the 
ever-spinning roulette wheel of the international stock 
exchange, and certainly old John Muir himself must be 
spinning in his ecologically designed grave. 


Another breaking story is the Shieldaig hydro scheme, 
which has reared up again after a gap of four years. The 
new proposal — by Highland Light and Power — is the 
same as the old proposal: to “develop” the Badachro river 
system in the Torridonian hinterland north of Beinn Alligin. 
Lochs Gaineamhach, a’Ghobhainn and a’Bhealaich would 
all be involved — and all lie in one of the most untouched 
parts of the Highlands. 

HLP is spending big on putting a positive spin on its 
plans, hiring PR consultants Weber Shandwick Worldwide 
with a reported £2 million budget. The scheme, so the 
company says, will be “inconspicuous” and “not noticeable”, 
but one rather suspects this is rubbish. HLP say that 3.55 
megawatts would be produced, supplying 5000 homes 
annually. But Mike Cawthorne, who has been actively 
campaigning against the scheme, has been told by Scot- 
tish Hydro Electric that “on average, 3.55 megawatts would 
be sufficient for 800-1000 homes annually”. 

The timescale is crucial, as the new HLP application will 
be submitted early in 2002. The Scottish Executive then 
has four weeks to consider holding a public enquiry, a 
decision contingent on the amount of public comment. Con- 
servation agencies such as SNH and the RSPB are waiting 
to see what's formally proposed before commenting, so 
it's doubly important that ordinary Torridon lovers make 
their views known in the narrow timeframe. Don't leave it all 
to the guys in the offices, basically — you never know what 
political pressures might be applied behind the scenes. 

The company’s site is at http:/Avww.highlandlightand 
power.co.uk, Mike Cawthorne is at mikecawthorne@ 
hotmail.com, but perhaps the best place for background/ 
information is Andrew Johnston's site at http://www. 
lowimpact.demon.co.uk — a heap of stuff including, very 
usefully, extensive correspondence from the Gairloch Times. 
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AS EXPECTED, plenty of feedback came in about Life 
up top, John Burnett’s TAC51 survey of Scottish high 
things. Here are some of the additions and amendments 
suggested thus far — and more along the same lines 
remain welcome, of course. The various contributors 
are Ann Bowker, Irvine Butterfield, Martin Everett, 
Paul Hesp, Andrew Hyams, lan Johnston, Paul 
Prescott, Ronald Turnbull and Craig Weldon, all 
identified by their initials below. Things are rounded off 
by an anecdote from lain Cameron that will take some 
beating. 

Highest house 

IB: Shieling of Saughs [630m, Landranger 44 / 396758] is 
what it says — a shieling — and would not have been in- 
habited all year round. It is now a bothy and is available 
all year. Fealar Lodge [550m, 43/009800] probably holds 
the title and as far as I know is still occupied year round. 
Of more interest is the highest distillery — here I think 
Braes of Glenlivet might just beat Dalwhinnie by a whisker. 
If it is the real stuff you are after, the fairies on Schie- 
hallion might beat the lot... (For more on festive fire- 
water, see pp12-13 — Ed.) 


Highest forests and plantations 


ME: I climbed Cairn Gorm a few years ago and noticed a 
solitary stand of trees planted quite high up on the side of 
the hill. The information board mentioned something 
about an experiment being carried out to see how height 
affected trees (or something like that). Have a look at 
Landranger 36 / 012081. The highest contour crossed is 
670m and the highest corner of the plantation is almost 
at the 680m contour. This is at least 10m higher than the 
highest trees mentioned on Carn Dearg Mor. 

Highest dyke 

lJ: What an interesting article — it had me digging about 
on various OS sheets! According to my journal, the dyke 
on Cairn of Claise, summit 1064m, is still traceable on the 
ground and seems to mark the march between Tayside and 
Aberdeenshire. Another in the same area runs along the 
crest of Creag Leacach (987m). I have a dim recollection 
that the fenceline running around the Carn Mairg / Carn 
Gorm group has the trace of a dyke in parts. And what on 
earth was the purpose behind the masterpiece on Suilven? 


IB: It depends on what you mean by a dyke. If we are talking 
about a dry stone wall then that around the triangulation 
pillar on the summit of Mam Sodhail (1181m) must have 
some claim. If we’re talking about a linear structure then 
that on Cairn of Claise will be a contender. 


RT: I have already wasted 60 seconds of what could have 
been wellroundedness verifying that the stone wall on 
Kirriereoch Hill is in fact 11m lower down than the one on 
Cairnsmore of Carsphairn. 

Highest graveyard 

ME: Re single graves/corpses, according to the SMC’s 
Corbetts book (p95), there is supposed to be a suicide’s 
grave under the cairn at the summit of Mount Blair, 744m. 
This is some 12m higher than the top of Beinn na Caillich. 
CW: I’m sure I’ve heard a story that Lochan nan Corp, on 


the bealach between Ben Ledi and Benvane, has a coffin in 
it. Apparently it was an old funeral route and one winter, 


‘Highest racecourse 


when a funeral party was crossing the loch, the ice gave way 
and everything fell in. However I can’t find the story in 
print and don’t know if the coffin was recovered or left 
there. There is also aircraft wreckage near the summit of 
Carn an t-Sagairt Mor above Glen Callater, but again I 
don’t know if that would count. (The bodies would have 
been taken down as with almost all crashes. I did how- 
ever once spend a few minutes on Ben Cleuch nattering to 
a man who had been in the RAF team on that particular 
shout — a Canberra, on 22/11/56. He confessed to having 
smuggled a flier’s skull-cap back down with him — Ed.) 
Highest remains relating to deer stalking 

IB: Boundary fences and the like have a doubtful claim to 
be associated with deer stalking as many were built as bound- 
aries of estates and possibly have connections with enclo- 
sure acts. If we are talking about watchers’ huts and the 
like, then Fuaran Diotach or Ross’s Bothy is a contender: 
36/902976, at 900m, overlooking the head of Loch Einich. 
The old fireplace and chimney were intact some years ago 
and I believe that Affleck Gray discovered a box of matches 
encased in candle wax when sifting through the old embers. 
Ross was a well-known stalker of the late 19th century. 
There is also the remains of a watchers’ cabin on Beinn 
Udlamain, 42/579736: a stone structure about 5ft square, 
roofed in corrugated iron. It is a long time since I visited 
that side of the hill, so it may be derelict now. 


IJ: On Creag Leacach again there is a peculiar cell-like 
structure made in the same style as the dyke. It sits at the 
lowest point of the Creag Leacach / Glas Maol ridge at 
about 940m. There is another roofed shelter on the south 
ridge of Beinn Udlamain at roughly 960m. It’s in quite good 
nick and would still make a good bivvy. 


Highest inn 


IB: In the 1800s there used to be a place for refreshment 
at Invermeran, 51/408421, at about 420m. This was used by 
drovers crossing from Rannoch Moor to upper Glen Lyon. 


RT: The highest [UK] inn is surely Tan Hill in England, 
followed by the Cat and Fiddle. Tontine Carsphairn has 
closed down but not quite fallen down: now converted into 
flats. It closed about 15 years ago — what long memories 
TACifiers have. 


AB: Good to see that Albion can beat the Scots with one 
height record. High Street at 828m still has its summit 
named as Racecourse Hill on the 1:25,000 map. Unfortun- 
ately I don’t know when it was used for horse racing. 
[lJ adds that it “was apparently well used by Gypsies”. ] 
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Highest electronic gizmo 

IJ: How about the really awful eyesore on the summit of 
the Cairnwell (933m), which among other things carries a 
VHF relay for police communications? Also, the summit 
weather station on Cairn Gorm [summit 1244m] is 
_ certainly electronic and is presumably linked by telemetry 
to Heriot Watt University. 


AH: I was fascinated by Life Up Top — the sort of 
thoughts that help pass many a long walk-in or lonely 
bothy night. In respect of the highest gizmo, surely John 
Burnett missed the obvious one of the mobile phone mast 
on top of the Cairnwell. Maybe there’s so much other junk 
in that area, he didn’t notice. 


PP: The article is nowhere near on this. My first thought 
was Morrone (859m), but then I remembered the West 
Highland Line radio signalling tower on Meall a’Bhuiridh 
(1108m, although I don’t think it’s quite on the summit). 
That is, I think, the highest in the spirit of the question, 
although taken literally the winner would surely be the 
weather centre on Cairn Gorm, which can transmit its 
results back to academia and TV. The Meall a’Bhuiridh 
set-up used to be gas-powered, which meant that it result- 
ed in an unsightly enclosure of gas bottles on top of the 
hill. It’s now, I believe, powered from an electric cable run 
up from the Glencoe ski centre. More economical, and it 
has avoided the strange phenomenon of walkers descend- 
ing, from the hill to report that they’ve smelt a gas leak 
(caused by wind blowing out the flame). 


Highest industrial workings 


RT: There were Cairngorm mines on Beinn a’Bhuird and 
even on Macdui I think, but should I search through my grand- 
pa’s SMC Guide to verify? No, I’m making real efforts 
towards being a fully rounded human being this week. 


Highest ecclesiastical structure 


PP: How about the cross on Ben Ledi? A structure doesn’t 
have to be a building. (Good point, and so how about the 
cross near or just below the top of Maol Chean-dearg, 933m? 
This has featured often in TAC and crops up again on 
p18 of this issue — Ed.) 


Highest track 
CW: There is a track on the eastern side of the Drumochter 


pass which rises to a quarry at almost exactly 914m, and which 
I once (unsuccessfully) attempted to drive up. The shame! 


On a related subject, Adam Watson adds: I was saddened 
to read of the Monar track in TACS1. In 1985 I mapped 
all bulldozed hill tracks east of the A9 and in 2001 updated 
this. Also, I have noted controversial new tracks since 1980 
elsewhere in Scotland, and would be grateful to hear from 
anyone who has seen a recent track there. Please give the 


year if you saw excavation, track type (wide for Land Rover 
or narrow for argocat) and location (grid refs for start and 
finish, or a sketch of the route with notes on altitudes, or 
ideally a map photocopy with the track route in pencil). I 
aim to produce a report that provides detailed technical 
evidence showing, the severe impacts on landscape, soils 
and vegetation caused by uncontrolled locations, insensi- 
tive excavation methods and lack of reinstatement. This 
evidence would then be the basis for pressing for full 
development control of future tracks and removal of some 
existing, tracks. (Contact Adam at awat@ceh.ac.uk, or at 
CEH, Banchory, AB31 4BW.-An inventory of hill tracks is 
a great idea, badly needed, and could form the basis of a 
future TAC article or even TACit Press booklet — Ed.) 


Most northerly TAC me! 


PH: In Norway, I came across a deserted Lapp hut at 
about 700m, just below the birch treeline, at 67°N. These 
tree-branch and grass-sod structures don’t last very long, 
but this had been restored by some locals who must have 
a genuine interest in heritage for its own sake, as the tourist 
potential at half a day’s walk from the nearest dead-end 
road is limited. I met no other walkers that day, just a 
grumpy old angler. [’ll send you a picture of myself in 
swimming trunks in due course (no thanks — Ed.), to 
prove that the polar regions aren’t cold, contrary to what 
Scott has made you people believe. The TAC T-shirt was 
in my rucksack — can this have been a “furthest north” 
for your products? Actually, I got to 67° 11’ 30” on foot 
wearing, the TAC shirt. (Paul Hesp is also the only person 
thus far known to have read TAC in the Kremlin — Ed.) 


lain Cameron adds: 

I think I can site the highest ice-cream van. It was in June 
1989 above Glen Feshie. My dad and I had just left the 
top of Mullach Clach a’Bhlair, having had to use the com- 
pass to get there. On hitting the Land Rover track further 
east of where we had left it, we spied said icer looming out 
of the mist. It was parked up, apparently ready for custom. 
The ice-cream seller and partner were rather puzzled at the 
lack of trade. “I thought it would be busier than this,” one 
of them said. Further enquiries only confirmed the lack of 
any nice hot cups of tea which would have been much 
more appropriate than ice-cream given the weather. 

After a cheery farewell we carried on down, and the van 
passed us not much later with further waves, the vendor 
obviously now convinced that he was unlikely to see any 
further passers-by that day. As to the actual location, my 
nomination for the highest ice-cream van/vendor in Scot- 
land is at around 990m, at 884929 on Landranger 43. It was 
all very bizarre, and I suspect the vendor’s only jingle was 
the one he probably had with his girlfriend. 


Christmas shopping? New Year sales? Here’s what you want: Ash-grey T-shirts based on 


cover of TAC48, sizes M and XL. £13 each, or £17 with a six-issue TAC sub. One old TAC36 
shirt, size L, still available, as are a few M and L TAC33 shirts. These are £11 or £14 with a sub. 
Books and booklets: World Tops and Bottoms, by Grant Hutchison, £2.40 inc p&p. Corbett 
Tops and Corbetteers, Alan Dawson and Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p). Grahams and 
the New Donalds (2nd edition), Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20). Also Hewitts and Marilyns 
of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); and of lreland, Clem Clements, 
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£3.70 (£4.20). Hewitts: Hills of England, Wales, Ireland over Two Thousand feet; Marilyns: hills of any height with 150m drop. 


Munro’s Fables, Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All eight books, plus 2 
six-issue TAC sub: £30 inc p&p. The Relative Hills of Britain (Cicerone, 1992), available for £9 inc p&p. Update sheet $7 


and Marilyn Hall of Fame 2001 newsletter free on receipt of an A4 SAE. TAC sub still costs £6 for six issues. 
Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; for books/booklets, TACit Press. Address: 3 Ferry Orchard, Cambuskenneth, 


Stirling, FK9 5ND. 
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Hazard’s Way has just won the two biggest prizes in the world of mountain literature, so it has to be 


a good read, yes? Tessa Carroll isn’t so sure... 


A book for the boot boys 


WRITING ABOUT books you love or hate is easy: you 
either rave wildly, or put the Sympatex boot in. It’s those 
that don’t leave a strong impression either way, like this 
one, for which a review becomes one of those “things to 
do” that never gets ticked off the list. I started writing this 
well before I knew that Hazard’s Way had even been nom- 
inated for, let alone won, both this year’s Boardman Tasker 
Prize for Mountain Literature and the Grand Prize at the 
Banff Mountain Book Festival. The one “customer review” 
I found on Amazon described it as “amazing — a must- 
read”. Well, not for this reader it wasn’t. 

Halfway through and it felt like a chore, one of those A- 
level texts like The Rainbow that had to be plodded 
through before I could get back to what I wanted to read. 
Not that I’m a big, fan of “mountain literature”: I found 
even Joe Simpson’s Touching the Void rather clunky, al- 
though a radio interview with him telling the same story was 
totally compulsive listening — some people are just better 
heard than read. Nor am I even a great lit-crit practitioner. 
On the other hand, I do read a lot of novels, and I do come 
from the Ponds, where much of the book is set. 

Hazard ’s Way is set at the time of the Boer War, but begins 
with a prologue about a memorial service on Great Gable 


in 1924 for climbers who died in the Great War. The rest of 


the story is told by the eponymous Hazard as one long 
flashback; hence the elegiac tone that pervades throughout, 
as the narrator looks back to the “halcyon days” of his 
youth, “in that morning, when the world was young’, before 
the fall — literal and metaphorical. Hubank mixes real and 
imaginary characters, although my ignorance of historical 
climbers meant that only a quick trawl of the index to 


Harry Griffin’s The Coniston Tigers confirmed many of 


them as the former. Others make brief appearances appar- 
ently just for effect — for example Aleister Crowley after 
“the Kangchenjunga incident” (whatever that may have 
been, because Hubank doesn’t tell us). 

It’s a nice-looking, book, with a deliberately old-fashioned 
typeface and punctuation to match its period and language. 
A straightforward period novel; no clever literary devices. I 
found the early stages more promising, than I’d anticipated, 
particularly descriptions such as that of my own favourite 
train journey, “the little toy train chuffing in and out along 
the coast of Morecambe Bay”, and of the “obscure inn” in 
Wasdale familiar from Harry Griffin’s reminiscences. Some 
lovely evocations: divers on an evening Blackmount loch, 
Wasdale on a clear winter’s day. It was the characters that 
I found more problematic. Hazard loves climbing, hates the 


medical training to which he’s committed himself, but is 
too scared of his overbearing, father to drop out until al- 
most qualified, and swithers between the views of his 
patriotic pater and anti-war sister on the righteousness of 
British actions in the Boer War. Somehow he doesn’t 
quite come into focus for me, doesn’t seem real. Maybe 
this is what the Boardman Tasker citation describes as 
his “trying to find himself, shedding illusions about his 
family, his country, even the dreamy notion of Wasdale as 
a haven free of discord or intimations of mortality”. 

Many of the other men appear as caricatures: the hearty 
schoolteacher, the authoritarian father. Apart from the 
bolshie sister, women are shadowy, feeble, alien creatures 
— an attitude authentic to the times, no doubt, and pro- 
ducing, such comments as: “what could a woman know 
of our rough-and-tumble sports, the good-humoured 
banter, the laughter of young men at home in their world 


“high jinks and japes” and “manly courage”, ideas difficult 
to take entirely seriously these days for those of us 
brought up on Michael Palin’s Ripping Yarns rather than 
Henty and Ballantyne, though again true to the period. 

Looking at the list of judges for this year’s Boardman 
Tasker, and the previous winners back to 1984, the pre- 
dominance of men is striking, if not surprising (only four 
women winners in 18 years). I couldn’t help wondering 
if this was a boy’s own story judged by boys, and whether 
an alternative female panel, a /a Orange Prize, would 
come up with a different result. Then I look at the Banff 
panel and see two women — so maybe it is just me. 

In the end, it wasn’t the climbing I didn’t like: I’d been 
completely gripped by Manda Scott’s Stronger than 
Death, for instance, despite all the climbing-gear techno- 
speak. I just didn’t care about Hazard, or any of the others. 
I don’t have to like all the people in a novel — I can hate 
some and wish they come to a bad end — but some books 
I’ve stopped reading because, frankly, I didn’t give a damn 
what happened to any of the characters. I read to the end 
of this one, but Hazard lost me somewhere along his way. 


Hazard’s Way, by Roger Hubank 
Ernest Press 2001, 248pp, ISBN 0 948153 63 6, £12 


Stob Press Stob Press Stob Press 


Continuing the recent discussion of car number plates bear- 
ing the names of hills (CAN 1SP, WYV 1S, etc), a white 
transit minibus owned by Ogilvie Construction has spent 
the past few months parked alongside a boxy housing de- 
velopment just yards from the old TAC Towers in Stirling's 
Riverside. Registration? H1 KER. 

Meanwhile, Lochaberites Grahaeme Barrasford Young 
and Ed Grindley both write to say that NEV 1S features on 
the demonstration car at Nevis Garage at Caol. 


Peter Shaw (gearing up to retain his quiz title at this very 
moment) was on Edinburgh's Blackford Hill recently and 
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reports the trig point having been defaced with: “Polar 
Coordinates Rule OK”. What's this? Cartographic graffiti? 


Also on the subject of maps, thanks to the readers who 
sent cuttings from the national dailies that suddenly picked 
up on the search for the UK’s most boring 1km grid square. 
This, as long-time TACers will recall, was extensively dis- 
cussed in these pages in the early 1990s. Indeed, it was 
this very subject — and the winning of a boring-square 
quiz (see TAC10, pp10-11) — that caused Alan Dawson to 
transmogrify into the Alan Blanco we know and love today. 

The surge of interest in such matters came via John Peel's 
Home Truths programme on Radio 4, where listeners be- 
gan their own search for the ultimate kilometre of tedium 


(see http://www.bbc.co.uk/radio4/hometruths/emptymap 
squares.shtml). Sadly the show ignored Jon Metcalf’s email 
flagging up that this was ground already covered, and so there 
was no great coming together of TAC Towers and Peel Acres. 
Eventually the OS, with an eye for cheap publicity ahead of 
their latest price rises, got in on the act, issuing a press release 
which claimed SE8322 on sheet 112 as the emptiest of all 
Landranger squares. This had of course already been cited in 
TAC, along with its arch-rival NYO569 on sheet 85. For more 
background on this, read the editor's Scotland Online piece at 
http://www. scotlandonline.com/outdoors/columista.cfm? 
feature_cat_id=27&selectedfeature_id=1519, or his letter to the 
Guardian, 20 October. Also of interest might be the Scotland 
Online piece on map price increases (more on which in TACS3). 


One of those tedious hoax virus alerts did the rounds in early 
November — you know the kind of thing, issuing dire warn- 
ings against opening any email attachments, while at the same 
time urging you to “Please forward this to everyone in your 
address book”. (Or, rather: “PLEASE FORWARD THIS TO 
EVERYONE IN YOUR ADDRESS BOOK” — hoaxers have a 
nasty habit of shouting all the time.) What was interesting about 
this particular virus was the name of the evil file in question: 
“If you receive an e-mail that reads ‘upgrade internet2’, do not 
open it, as it contains an executable named ‘perrin.exe’. It will 
erase all the data in your hard drive and it will stay in memory. 
Every time that you upload any data, it will be automatically 
erased and you will not be able to use your computer again.’ 

Any suggestions as to what a perrin.exe virus might really 
do? Fill your hard drive with longwinded musings on 12th- 
century Welsh kings? Install jpegs of Jim’s falling-out with 
McNeish in a televised tent? Come to think of it, what would 
a mcneish.exe virus do? Copy all your files? 


Speaking of well known hill writers, the prize for the most 
bizarre — and arguably most offensive — letter in a glossy hill 
mag this year goes to Richard Gilbert, for his extraordinary 
anti-Marilyn, anti-Ann Bowker outburst in the December issue 
of High Mountain Sports. Responding to a piece by Kevin 
Borman in the October issue, Gilbert splutters: “| was very 
concerned to read ... that the pastime of bagging Marilyns ... 
may be gathering pace. Apparently Anne [sic] Bowker has 
only 14 more Marilyns out of a total of 1552 to complete.” 

Gilbert goes on to note that the list includes the St Kilda sea 
stacks of Stac Lee and Stac an Armin, home to one of the 
world’s largest gannetries. “The NTS, SNH and the warden in 
residence in the summer months ... would take a very dim 
view of anyone disturbing the birds just to boost their ego 
[TAC’s italics]. He adds that Dun and Soay are also “out of 
bounds”, and ends by suggesting that “perhaps these five sum- 
mits [these four plus Boreray] could be left out of the official list 
of the Marilyns, after all, 1547 should be enough for anyone’. 

Ann Bowker and indeed Alan Blanco are more than capable 
of defending their corners, and hopefully will do so in both High 
and TAC. But Gilbert's dog-in-a-manger hypocrisy deserves 
immediate comment, as his outburst is so disgusted-of- 
Tunbridge-Wells-ish that he could almost be making a pitch 
for the Mary Whitehouse slot before she’s cold in the ground. 

Three absurdities leap out. One is the notion of pretending 
that various summits don’t really exist and can be airbrush- 
ed off the map — an amazing piece of New Stalinist loopi- 
ness. “Look, old chap, it’s unhelpful to have these climbing 
johnnies swarming all over the Afghan high point just now, so 
drop it from the country tops list if you'd be so kind.’ 

Secondly, whatever happened to the spirit of hillgoing ad- 
venture, the quest and zest to reach summits deemed “out of 
bounds” because of technical difficulty, high altitude, fierce 
weather or get-orf-ish landowners? The Gilbert of the Big/ 
Classic/Wild Walks series inspired discovery of the quieter 
corners, but the Gilbert of 2001 is a timid, reined-in creature 
who evidently disapproves of edginess and exploration. 

And thirdly, this is the same Richard Gilbert listed as Munro- 
ist 101 and who wrote Memorable Munros, much more of an 
ego trip than anything the perennially modest Ann Bowker has 
ever penned. Gilbert has never been a fan of sub-Munro tops, 


My Crore Oe 
SSS 
mind you, unless they’re in his beloved Assynt or Coigach. 
Take this, from the Memorable Munros write-up of Fionn 
Bheinn and Moruisg: “21 August 1964 — A short day doing 
two rather featureless and unattractive Munros. If the 
mountains had been just below 3,000ft rather than just 
above they would hardly merit a mention.” So (a) most 
lower hills are not worthwhile in Gilbert's eyes, and (b) he 
feels compelled to climb the-less spiky Munros anyway, just 
to get his name on the list. It seems that the seeds of his 
High-letter elitism were already sprouting 37 years ago. 

(Note this, however, from p150 of Memorable Munros: 
“The Lochnagar area is now a designated Wild Life Sanct- 
uary and camping is prohibited. There is a well-marked 
‘preferred’ route of ascent ... | consider this to be a retro- 
grade step ... the restriction of access ... is deplorable.” 
Changed days, Richard, changed days.) 

Gilbert has without doubt often trodden land where the 
more fundamentalist conservationists would rather he had 
stayed away. Take for instance this incident, recorded in his 
1979 book Hill Walking in Scotland — “On Ben Lawers | 
heard a great commotion and squeaking and rounding a 
bluff of rock | saw a golden eagle trying to fly off with a moun- 
tain hare in its talons. As | approached the eagle soared 
away and the hare made good his escape.’ There are those 
who would disapprove of any “pastime” that involves ap- 
proaching and disturbing a rare bird. Similarly with the 
peregrines and dotterel also mentioned in the book. Does 
Gilbert now think he should have stayed at home instead? 

Of course we all, from time to time, stray into places 
where there is detrimental effect on the environment — 
it literally comes with the territory. And we probably all feel 
awkward and even a bit guilty about this. But to impose a 
definitive don’t-ever-do-that prohibition is the thin end of a 
dangerous wedge. Before we know it large chunks of land 
would become “protected” and prohibited when in reality 
i's just that those in control are trying to outflank the demo- 
cratic processes whereby access rights have evolved. 

This connects specifically with the contentious keep-out- 
ism of the Kilda-owning agencies (SNH and NTS), some- 
thing which Gilbert accepts without question in his letter. 
While it does seem reasonable to discourage climbers in the 
breeding months (and cliffs across the country have oper- 
ated seasonal closures for decades), these stacks and 
islands are by no means a-throng with birds all year round. 
Indeed, a former Kilda warden was amenable to off-season 
landings — he had been up the Marilyn stacks himself — 
provided this happened at times when there was no conflict 
with wildlife work. From mid-Sept until April there are no 
gannets here, and climbers should be free to take their 
chances on the stacks. Getting ashore and finding a way up 
the damn things is problem enough without adding the 
petty politicking of over-zealous wardens and their narky 
apologists in the letters pages. (Note that the first recorded 
post-evacuation Stac Lee ascent was made by the well- 
known ecologists Dick Balharry and John Morton Boyd, on 
19/5/69 — slap-bang in the middle of the breeding season. 
See The Hebrides, by JM and IL Boyd, Collins, 1990.) 


Incidentally, Ann Bowker now has only seven Marilyns 
unclimbed: the Kilda six plus Mullach Buidhe on the Shiants. 
She's likely to add only a couple of these — Conachair and 
the Shiant hill — but it’s a bloody amazing achievement 
already and deserves to be mightily praised rather than 
roundly slagged. And when one of the new wave of young- 
Turk Marilynbaggers — either Rob Woodall or Ken Whyte 
on current form — does actually get up the stacks and so 
wraps up all 1552 summits, then that will merit a monumen- 
tal first-Marilynist party. If Gilbert doesn’t want to show up, it 


47s" means more booze and crisps for the rest of us. 
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Letter You: 


Dear TAC, 


Long ago, when residing on the Plain, 
| use to spend a Jan/Feb week north 
of the border with my sometime walk- 
ing and climbing partner, the In- 
credible Bullshitting Man (IBM to his 
friends, if he had had any). In 1990 
we found ourselves camped in Glen 
Torridon, where, with due considera- 
tion to the weather, we decided to visit 
Maol Chean-dearg from Coulags. Our 
plan was to climb from the east, up 
what appeared to be a broad gully, as 
described in one of IBM’s ancient 
tomes — Poucher, | suspect — and 
then to drop off south. The gully looked 
uninviting, however: full of deep, soft 
snow. The aforementioned manuscript 
had warned of avalanche risk. 

When IBM said “I have another 
idea”, we should have headed for 
home. His plan was to cross the 
Bealach na Lice and approach from 
the north. The slopes above Loch an 
Eion gradually became steeper and 
craggy, forcing us east. By now the 
weather was deteriorating, with the 
cloudbase dropping and snow falling. 


"IBM?" “"Wo.1 am HAL.” 


We found ourselves in a narrow gully 
which appeared to breach the crags, 
so set off up. | suspect this is where 
Val Hamilton (TAC35, p16) found 
herself: Hidden Gully, 300m, Grade 
ll. As we neared the top it became 
steeper and the snow harder, so | de- 
cided that a second ice tool would 
be prudent. | stepped on to a ledge to 
remove my rucksack and suddenly, 
out of the mist and snow, the cross 
appeared. It was upright but | do not 
recall details of its base (probably 
covered in snow); nor do | recall an 
inscription. There was, suffice to say, 
no cross on the summit. 


Yours 
Andrei Martucci, Biggar 


Ed. — First mention of that damn 
thing for a while. Incidentally, has any- 
one yet come across any ghostly 
goats on Ben Vrackie? 


EWN Ai Sin Eteach cee tah Tiae ara Na 
Dear Sir, 

Your magazine is nothing but a 
stream of vituperative prejudice 
against Munrobaggers, deerstalking 
landowners, the English and midgies. 
| was about to say “KEEP IT UP!”, but 
feel you are being grossly unfair on 
the midgie, which does not deserve to 


be stigmatised alongside those other, 
far nastier nuisances to Scots walk- 
ers. Below are five reasons why the 
much maligned midgie is less worthy 
of your abuse than its fellow pests. 


Munrobaggers 

1 Midgies rarely congregate on the 
tops of Munros, or even Corbetts, and 
are quite happy to bag unnamed 
three-metre spot heights on Bute. 

2 Midgies fly to their conquests, thus 
preventing unsightly erosion. 

3 Midgies are silent in bothies. 

4 You can get rid of midgies by walk- 
ing fast. 

5 You can swat a midgie without 
getting hit over the head by a coffee- 
table edition of Butterfield. 
Deerstalking landowners 

1 Midgies only try to prevent access 
to the hill at certain times of day. 

2 Midgies only aim to wound their 
quarry. 

3 True, midgies are also bloodsuck- 
ers, but only in minute quantities. 

4 Midgies stay in the Highlands all 
year (albeit in hibernation, pupation, 
whatever), rather than heading off to 
London / St Tropez / Grand Cayman 
outwith the attacking season. 

5 You can swat a midgie without 
getting sent to the Tower of London. 
The English 

1 Midgies only occupy cottages in 
Plockton — they don’t buy them for 
£300,000. 

2 Midgies aren't always having to be 
rescued when they fall off the Eildons. 
3 Midgies don’t pronounce the silent 
consonants in Gaelic names. 

4 A team of midgies has never hu- 
miliated us at Hampden. 

5 You can swat a midgie without get- 
ting called a racist/football hooligan. 


Yours, Keith R Potter 
ex-Alloa, now in exile in Geneva — 
Alp-baggers eat your hearts out 


Ed. — One of the big divisions in the 
world is between those who say 
midges and those who say midgies. 
Any theories on this? It’s a bit like the 
old Munrobagging / Munrobashing 
split, which seemed six /half-a-dozen 
when | started climbing hills before 
bagging pretty much took over. 
eae eae Oe eae 
Dear TAC, 


| am always pleased to find a refer- 
ence to Invercauld in your excellent 
magazine. We learn from our mis- 
takes and | can often rely on your 
alert readership to keep us on our 
toes. Unfortunately, Andrew Hyams 
(TAC5S1, p19) has got it wrong. The 
track he refers to, to the west of 
Culardoch, has been there for many 
many years. Originally it would have 
been a drover’s road. The military 
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used it during World War II to take anti- 
aircraft guns on to the top of Ben 
Avon. Observant readers will have 
spotted the abandoned gun carriage 
to the south of the summit. (A candi- 
date for the highest Scottish weaponry 
— see pp14-15 — Ed.) Before the 
war the estate had a V8 Pilot motor 
car, which | understand used to hap- 
pily trundle up and down this track. 

An unsolved mystery of a headless 
body found in 1938 in the Big Essie 
culminated in the police taking the 
body off the hill using the track. A re- 
tired stalker who used to live as a child 
at Corndavon Lodge assured me that 
this had been a vehicle track as long 
as he could remember. The recent 
maintenance work, following damage 
caused to the road by unusually 
heavy rain, may give the impression 
that this is a newly created road. 

| have in a previous edition of TAC 
elaborated on the economic impor- 
tance of these vehicle tracks to the 
local rural economy. It is important to 
strike a balance. The forthcoming 
Cairngorms National Park will un- 
doubtedly introduce the controls that 
Mr Hyams is seeking. Those of us 
who live and work in these areas will 
be working hard to ensure that this 
remains a rewarding place to live and 
work as well as a magnificent place 
to visit. If Mr Hyams cares to call at 
the estate office when he is next visit- 
ing Braemar | would be happy to 
elaborate on this discussion. 

| also note the comments with re- 
gard to the Upper Deeside Access 
Trust and in particular the car parking 
arrangements at Glen Muick. | am a 
great supporter of the work that 
UDAT has carried out in the short time 
it has been around. Some of the very 
popular paths around Braemar have 
been transformed with their hard 
work. The car park at Glen Muick has 
undoubtedly been bursting at the 
seams on busy summer days with car 
parking on the roadside up to a mile 
back. | believe that UDAT was created 
partly to tackle the Glen Muick honey- 
pot problem and many hours of 
public consultation were undertaken 
before the plans were finally agreed. 
| imagine that Adam Watson contrib- 
uted his thoughts to the consultation 
process. (Hmm — it seems he would 
have done had he been asked — 
more on this next time — Ed.) At the 
time | thought they had gone com- 
pletely over the top with the level of 
consultation, but, reading Adam's 
comments (TAC51, p17), he would 
presumably disagree. | was told that 
parking was free after 6pm, so | took 
the kids for a very enjoyable walk 
one evening a few months ago. 


Yours, 
Simon Blackett 
Factor, Invercauld Estates 


Dear TAC, 


Not all your readers can enthuse 
about the work of the NTS on Mar 
Lodge Estate. (See TAC51, p2.) They 
may be trying to “reinstate” the Beinn 
a'Bhuird track, but to what? We must 
remember that it took nature some 40 
years to reinstate it to what we had 
before the NTS started work. Their 
efforts are likely to just create another 
scar that will take years to heal. Surely 
the best thing was to leave nature to 
complete its work on the track which 
had become much less obtrusive in 
recent years due to reduced use and 
a gradual settling-down of the extreme 
erosion suffered in its early years. 

| believe the NTS is experimenting 
with our environment with a distinct 
lack of common sense and practical 
thought. No marks for them from this 
direction! 


Yours, 
Andrew Smith 
Pool of Muckhart 


SER Se a ee 
Dear TAC, 


Enjoyed the latest TAC. Initially, | 
thought your Cameron McNeish piece 
(TAC51, pp8-11) was overdoing it a 
bit. Visions of Talmud scholars splitt- 
ing the proverbial hairs. But you don't 
have locks in the right place and, as | 
read it, | felt what you did was in the 
interest of — let's call it moral hygiene. 

McNeish's clenched-teeth request to 
strike him off your mailing list was put 
exactly in the right place, at the bottom 
of p19. | was screaming with laughter 
— wonderful uitsmijter, as we say in 
Dutch (lit: chucker-out, bouncer — 
used for a spectacular punchline, final 
opera chorus, etc.) 


Yours, 
Paul Hesp 
Vienna 


a a ne 
Dear TAC, 


Your McNeish piece was interesting 
and reminds me of when he was edi- 
tor of Footloose in the 1980s. He had 
a series entitled “Around the Munros” 
which was rather similar to a series 
done by Climber and Rambler some 
years earlier called “Round the Mun- 
ros”, with pieces by Hamish Brown. In 
Footloose the pieces were by Gordon 
McGregor. Having never heard of this 
person either before or since, | reckon 
it was a McNeish pen-name. All the 
photos illustrating the pieces were at- 
tributed to McNeish. The text in some 
cases was remarkably similar to that 
of the Climber and Rambler pieces. 


Yours, 
Peter Wilson 
Portstewart 


Dear TAC, 


The article on McNeish’s Corbett 
Almanac was fascinating. | have the 
1994 edition and agree wholeheart- 
edly with your comments / con- 
clusions. There's not much to add, 
but as a general observation, 
McNeish seems to get his distances 
correct but sometimes makes major 
height errors, which may or may not 
reflect faulty cribbing from the SMC. 


The major ones are: 


Sgorr Dubh/ Sgurr an Lochain Uaine 
TCA route ascent — 2600ft 
Actual (my measurement) — 3400ft 


Cranstackie / Beinn Spionnaidh 
TCA 2500ft Actual 3300ft 


Ben Donich/ The Brack 
TCA 2800ft Actual 4000ft 


Also, on Buidhe Bheinn, McNeish 
duly directs the walker to the cairned 
879m point overlooking Kinloch 
Hourn, whereas the proper (uncairn- 
ed) 885m summit is 1km NE — 
obvious onsite and from a careful 
perusal of Landranger 33. 


Yours, 
David Spencer, Blacko 


SRA eS | 
Dear TAC, 


lam another who was convinced that 
TCA was an SMC-approved pub- 
lication because the routes are so 
similar. | took it to be the pocket ver- 
sion, rather like Irvine Butterfield’s 
useful pictureless version of The 
High Mountains. | bought TCA to 
keep in the car in case | ever had a 
few hours to spare on a journey or if 
the weather kept me off the big hills. It 
is also useful for the estate phone 
numbers for stalking information. 


Yours, Andrew Hyams 
Knayton, near Thirsk 


fesse SDN ic eat andi el ops MeN oe ee 
Dear TAC, 


Amusing comments about Cameron 
McNeish. Although negative reports 
on him in TAC have the slightest 
touch of sour grapes (but in a good, 
Private Eye kind of way) he certain- 
ly comes across, on TV and in print, 
as a humourless, vacuous, dogmatic, 
self-important man who needs his 
bubble severely pricked. 


Yours, 
Craig Weldon, Birmingham 


era SS a ae 
Dear TAC, 


We would like to propose that the 
free copy of TAC which had previous- 
ly been sent to Cameron McNiche- 
Market (Editor-Indian-Chief of TGO) 
be instead sent to us here at Loch- 
nagar Leisure in Ballater. 

The Lochnagar Leisure staff (and 
self-styled “Guardians of The Angry 
Corrie”) would be more than happy 
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to accommodate your generosity, and 
would not so rudely throw it back in 
your face in a vain attempt to hide our 
limited Corbeteering status. 

In return for this complimentary copy 
we promise not to use the proceeds of 
its sale to swell our respective bank 
accounts (nor indeed our Hot Choco- 
late fund), but instead would donate 
the 50p to a deserving cause or two — 
Braemar MRT and Aberdeen MRT — 
in equally small measure! 


Yours unnecessarily, 
Lindsay, Gordon and Lewis 
Lochnagar Leisure, Ballater 


Ed. — Excellent. It’s a done deal. 
Incidentally, a charity shop near here 
has a bin of ancient Hot Chocolate 
LPs at a very TACIsh 50p each. 


[ass eset Es ase ley 
Dear TAC, 


After reading “At risk of repetition” in 
TACS51, | found this interesting com- 
parison: 


Dr Robert Aitken (1975, SMC 
Journal, p354, paragraph 3, sen- 
tences 2-3): “But the hard core of 
the Club was composed of Albpi- 
nists — often abroad in the critical 
months of stalking, and doing 
most of their Scottish climbing in 
winter and spring. And most were 
Glaswegian, with easy access by 
rail to hills noted more for their 
rocks and roughness than their 
qualities as deer forest; almost 
without exception, the great right 
of way cases were fought in the 
eastern Highlands.” 


Dr Robert A Lambert (2001, Con- 
tested mountains, Cambridge, 
p37, paragraph 3, sentences 2-3): 
“At its heart the SMC was com- 
posed of Alpinists, who were often 
away in Europe when the High- 
land stalking season saw the 
closure of access to the hills. 
Additionally, the SMC member- 
ship was rooted in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow and much of the climb- 
ing was done to the west where 
deer forests did not prevail; almost 
without exception the most heated 
public rights of way battles oc- 
curred in the eastern Highlands.’ 


The slight change to “deer forests did 
not prevail” commits an error that was 
not in Aitken. Far from deer forests not 
prevailing in the west, of course they 
have long dominated land use there 
more than in the east! 


Yours, Adam Watson, Crathes 


New TAC address: 3 Ferry 
Orchard, Cambuskenneth, 


Dave Howitt@dial pipex.com m 


“FANCY REVIEWING THIS for TAC?” came the Ed’s innocent request. Commissions come thick and fast on the 
Warbeck email browser, but “this” was www.cameronmcneish.com. TAC aficionados will be fully aware of the 
current war of nerves between the Ed and the “author, broadcaster, lecturer, walker and mountaineer Cameron 
McNeish” (description courtesy of the URL above). Your man here is happy to dive into many a TAC controversy 
and frequently starts them, but this particular one has already been well and truly writ large in the last TAC. | am 
sure the Ed is right, but is the walking world really holding its breath over whether CM has actually Corbetted 
out? And do | want dragged into it? | might never write for TGO... 

| have, however, long enjoyed opining on the state of walking and climbing resources on the web — and so 
| grabbed the commission off its electronic spike and jumarred my copy of Netscape up into the heady air that 
is cameronmcneish.com. First impression: he’s called it after himself. Second impression is the somewhat 
overdone description quoted here in para 1. | am reminded of C John Taylor, Seil Island’s “poet/artist/composer’. 

But back to the eponymous domain name. It might be informative to ask: “How many other hill luminaries have 
such a statement of their importance?” 


: ish. : es Alan Hinkes Tom Weir 
Martin Moran Perkin Warbeck Stephen Venables 
‘Sir Christian Bonington Ann Bowker Jimmy McGregor 
Stevie Haston Richard Webb Sir Edmund Hillary 
Tenzing Norgay C John Taylor Hamish Brown 


Johnny Dawes Colin Prior Don Whillans 
Reinhold Messner Doug Scott Rebecca Stevens 
Peter Habeler Catherine Destiville 
Colin Baxter W H Murray 
ee Poucher es 
(at least half of those are dead — Ed.) 


So McNeish is in with some heavy players and might just suffer altitude sickness in that company. But we can 
forgive him his presumption if CM.com fulfils the oft-repeated Warbeck mantra for a hill-related website: 
photosvideoslinks, photosvideoslinks. (A “list of Munros in order of height” type site is occasionally needed, if only 
to check Gaelic spelling and not get chided by the Ed; but we know in advance that CM.com is not going to be 
one of those.) 

Most of the guys in the above list are using their sites as electronic business cards, but it takes so little effort for 
them to take their postcards from the edge and bung them onsite that it would be unforgiveable for them not to. And, 
by and large, they do. Stevie Haston’s site is scarily detailed if you are looking for poses to copy when climbing 
upside-down hanging by the last millimetre of an ice axe. And Bonington’s is full of first-person accounts of his latest 
wanderings with multimedia accompaniment. (For example, just to pick something at random, Bonington provides 
four QTVRs, if you know what they are: two of the Himalaya and two of the Ponds.) Moran’s is possibly the most 
commercially orientated site, but there is still the vicarious thrill of detailed pictorial records of his expeditions. 
There’s also a guy called Alan Ingram who uses his site to attract trekkers — but that hasn't stopped him dumping 
megabytes’ worth of gorgeous pictures on it. 

“And CM.com...?”, | hear you ask. Well, sadly all you really get is the 
electronic business card, exhaustive lists of the TV shows and books he’s 
done, and adverts for his slideshows and motivational talks. “Regularly 
takes part in business seminars giving motivational talks on the re-creational 
[sic] benefits of countryside and wilderness. These talks include advice on 
isolation, stress relief, creating a personal haven and the necessity of sched- 
uling quality time for planning, visualisation and self improvement.” 

“Self improvement”, for crying out loud. Does he think he’s Baden-Powell? 
Or “creating a personal haven” — don’t you go to IKEA for that? 

| started off this commission definitely not intending just to “diss him on 
the internet”, as Destiny’s Child would say (Ed, please note the non- 
seventies musical quote), cos it would have been too easy and too in-tune 
with the perceived TAC wisdom. And, after all, I’ve liked nearly all McNeish’s 
TV shows, and his Munro calendar. But this website is wafer-thin. The sections. in the frame menu are: Biog, Slide 
Shows, Shop, Bibliography and TGO (“The Only Magazine a Walker Needs”). So essentially it’s a// self-promotional. 
Q: Would he give us a screensaver or slideshow like Prior or Baxter? 

A: He’s more likely to climb all the Corbetts. 

Q: Would there be 23 links like Bonington’s (including one to what might be considered a rival’s site in the shape of 
Doug Scott)? 

A: Two links only, both to orgs of which McNeish is an office bearer (Ramblers Scotland and the Backpackers’ Club). 

So one finds oneself dragged into the Ed’s orbit of paranoia — that the nation’s pre-eminent “outdoor commentator’ 

is an egomaniac. Evidence? Absence of one reference point or link on CM.com, even one, that isn’t to himself. 
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